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EXTRACTS FROM CLARKSON’S ‘PORTRAITURE 
OF QUAKERISM.” 
(Continued from page 291.) 


But though George Fox was not the first to 
recommend the substitution of thou for you, he 
was the first to reduce this amended use of it 
to practice. This he did in his own person, 
wherever he went, and in all the works which 
he published. All his followers did the same. 
And, from his time to the present, the pronoun 
thou has come down so prominent in the speech 
of the society, that a Quaker is generally known 
by it at the present day. 

The reader would hardly believe, if historical 
facts did not prove it, how much noise the 
introduction or rather the amended use of this 
little particle, as reduced to practice by George 
Fox, made in the world, and how much ill usage 
it ovcasioned the early Quakers. Many mag- 
istrates, before whom they were carried in the 
early times of their irstitution, occasioned their 
sufferings to be greater merely on this account. 
They were often abused and beaten by others, 
and sometimes put in danger of their lives. It 
was a common question put to a Quaker in those 
days, who addressed a great man in this new and 
simple manner, “ why you ill bred clown do you 
thou me?” The rich and mighty of those 
times thought themselves degraded by this 
mode of address, as reducing them froma plural 
magnitude to a singular, or individual, or sim- 


ple station in life. “The use of thou, says | 
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George Fox, was a sore cut to proud flesh, and 
those who sought self-honor.” 

George Fox, finding that both he and his fol- 
lowers were thus subject to much persecution 
on this account, thought it right the world 
should know, that, in using this little particle 
which had given so much offence, the Quakers 
were only doing what every grammarian ought 
to do, if he followed his own rules. Accord- 
ingly a Quaker-work was produced, which was 
written to shew that in all languages thou was 
the proper and usual form of speech to a single 
person, and you to more than one. This was 
exemplified by instances, taken out of the Scrip- 
tures, and out of books of teaching in about 
thirty languages. Two Quakers of the names 
of John Stubbs and Benjamin Furley, took 
great pains in compiling it; and some additions 
were made to it by George Fox himself, who 
was then a prisoner in Lancaster castle. 

This work, as soon as it was published, was 
presented to King Charles the second, and to 
bis council. Copies of it were also sent to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Lon- 
don, and to each of the Universities. The 
King delivered his sentiments upon it so far 
as to say, that thou was undoubtedly the proper 
language of all nations. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, when he was asked what he thought of 


|it, is deseribed to have been so much ata stand 


that he could not tell what to say. The book 
was afterwards bought by many. It is said to 
have spread conviction wherever it went. 
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Hence it had the effect of lessening the prejudices 
of some, so that the Quakers were never after. 
wards treated, on this account, in the same rug- 
ged manner as they had been before. 

But though this book procured the Quakers 
an amelioration of treatment on the amended 
use of the expression thou, there were individ- 
uals in the Society, who thought they ought to 
put their defence on a better foundation, by 
stating all the reasons, for there were many be- 
sides those in this book. which had induced them 
to differ from their fellow citizens on this sub- 
ject. This was done both by Robert Barclay 
and William Penn, in works which defended 
other principles of Quakers, and other peculiar- 
ities in their language. *. 

One of the arguments, by which the use of 
the pronoun thou was defended, was the same 
as that on which it had been defended by 
Stubbs and Furley, that is, its strict conformity 
with grammar. The translators of the Bible 
had invariably used it. The liturgy had been 
compiled on the same principle. All addresses 
made by English Christians in their private 
prayers to the Supreme Being, were made in 
the language of thou, and not of you. And 
this was done, because the rules of the English 
grammar warranted the expression, and be- 
cause any other mode of expression would 
Lave been a violation of these rules. 

But the great argument (to omit all others) 
which Penn and Barclay insisted upon for the 
change of you, was that the pronoun thou, in 
addressing an individual, had been anciently 
in use, but that it had been deserted for you 
fur no other purpose, than that of flattery to 
men; and that this dereliction of it was grow- 
ing greater and greater, Qpon the same prin- 
ciple in their own times. Hence, as Christians 
who were not to puff up the fleshly creature, 
it became them to return to tke ancient and 
grammatical use of the pronoun thou, and to 
reject this growing fashion of the world. 
“The word you, says William Penn, was first 
ascribed in the way of flattery to proud Popes 
and Emperors, imitating the heathen’s vain 
homage to their gods, thereby ascribing a plural 
honor to a single person ; as if one Pope had 
been made up of many gods, and one Emperor 
of nany men; for which reason you, only to 
be addressed to many, became first spoken to 
one. It seemed the word thou, looked like too 
lean and thin a respect; and therefore some, 
bigger than they should be, would have a style 
suitable to their own ambition.” 

It will be difficult for those, who now use 
the word you constantly to a single person, and 
who, in such use of it never attach any 
idea of flattery to it, to conceive how it ever 
could have had the origin ascribed to it, or, 
what is more extraordinary, how men could 
believe themselves to be exalted, when others 


applied to them the word you, instead of thou. 
But history affords abundant evidence of the 
fact. 

It is well known that Caligula ordered him- 
self to be worshipped as a god. Domitian, 
after him, gave similar orders with respect to 
himself. In process of time the very statues 
of the emperors began to be worshipped. One 
blasphemous innovation prepared the way for 
another. The title of Pontifex Maximus gave 
way at length for those of Eternity, Divinity, 
and the like. Coeval with these appellations 
was the change of the word thou for you, 
and upon the same principles. These changes, 
however, were not so disagreeable, as they 
might be expected to have been to the proud 
Romans; for while they gratified the pride of 
their emperors by these appellations, they made 
their despotism, in their own conceit, more tol- 
erable tothemselves. That one man should be 
lord over many thousand Romans, who were 
the masters of the world, was in itself a degrad- 
ing thought. But they consoled themselves 
by the haughty consideration that they were 
yielding obedience, not to man, but to an in- 
carnate demon or good genius, or an especial 
envoy from heaven. ‘They considered also the 
the emperor as an office, and as an office, in- 
cluding and representing many other offices, 
and hence considering him as‘a man in the 
plural number, they had less objection to ad- 
dress him in a plural manuer. 

The Quakers, in behalf of their assertions 
on this subject, quote the opinions of several 
learned men, and of those in particular who, 
from the nature of their respective writings, 
had oceasion to look into the origin and con- 
struction of the words and expressions of lan- 
guage. 

Howell, in his epistle to the nobility of 
England before his French and English Dic- 
tionary, takes notice, ‘that both in France, 
and in other nations, the word thou was used 
in speaking of one, but by succession of time, 
when the Roman commonwealth grew into an 
empire, tle courtiers began to magnify the 
ewperor, as being furnished with power to con- 
fer dignities and offices, using the word you, 
yea, and deifying him with more remarkable 
titles, concerning which matter we read in the 
epistles of Symmachus to the emperors Theo- 
dosius and Valentinian, where he useth these 
forms of speaking, “‘ Vestra “Eteruitas, vestrum 
bumen, Vestra serenitas, vestra Clementia, that 
is, your, and not thy eternity, godhead, sere- 
nity, clemency. So that the word you, in the 
plural number, together with the other titles 
and compellations of honor seem to have taken 
their rise from despotic government, which 
afterwards, by degrees, came to be derived to 
private persons.” He says also in his History 
of France, that “in ancient times, the peasants 
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addressed their kings by the appellation of 
thou, but that pride and flattery first put in- 
feriors upon paying a plural respect to the sin- 
gle person of every superior, and superiors up- 
on receiving it. 

Jobn Maresius, of the French Academy, in 
the preface to his Clovis, speaks much to the 
same effect. ‘ Let none wonder, says he, that 
the word thou is used in this work to princes 
and princesses, for we use the same to God, 
and of old the same was used to Alexanders, 
Ceesars, queens, and empresses. The use of 
the word you, when only one person is spoken 
to, was only introduced by these base flatteries 
of men of latter ages, to whom it seemed good 
to use the plural number to one person, that he 
may imagine himself alone to be equal to many 
others in dignity and worth, from whence it 
came at last to persons of lower quality.” 

Godeau, in his preface to the translation of 
the New Testament, makes an apology for dif- 
fering from the customs of the times in the 
use of thou, and intimates that you was sub- 
stituted for it, as a word of superior respect. 
“I had rather, says he, faithfully keep to the 
express words of Paul, than exactly follow the 
polished style of our tongue. Therefore I al- 
ways use that form of calling God in the sin- 
gular number not in the plural, and therefore 
I say rather thou than you. I confess, indeed, 
that the civility and custom of this word, re- 
quires kim to be honored after that manner. 
But itis likewise on the contrary true, that the 
original tongue of the New Testament hath 
nothing common with such manners and civil- 
ity, sothat not one of these many old versions we 
have doth observe it. Let let men believe, that 
we give not respect enough to God, in that we 
call him by the word thou, which is neverthe- 
less fur otherwise. For 1 seem to myself (may 
be by the effect of custom) more to honor his 
divine majesty, in cailing him after this man- 
ner, than if I should call him after the manner 
of men, who are so delicate in their forms of 
speech.” 


Erasmus also in the treatise, which he wrote 


- on the impropriety of substituting you for thou, 


when a person addresses an individual, states 
that this strange substitution originated wholly 
in the flattery of men. 
(To be continued.) 
THE BLESSEDNESS OF GIVING. 

There is no man really so poor as he who 
multiplies the means of life and knows not how 
to use them, so as to make himself and others 
happy. His wealth is all in dust, which will 
one day be scattered to the winds, when it 
might be converted by him into the blessings 
of many ready to perish, and a name which is 
a8 ointment poured forth. ‘The life of such a 
one is as barren of good as the heath which 


drinks in the rain and sunshine, but gives back 
no verdure or fertility. With the means of 
waking himself and others happy, he lives only 
to be despised and useless. He does nothing 
to enrich the earth; he only encumbers it. His 
mission has no mercy in it, no sympathy, no 
ministries of good; it is only and utterly self- 
ish. The poor never bless him. The father- 
less never look up to him. The widow’s tears 
and thanks never reward him. His name, 
which he might have embalmed in a thousand 
grateful hearts, is spoken and remembered 
only in sorrow, if not with execration. And 
though his wealth may rear a splendid monu- 
ment over his ashes, and emblazon on it a high 
sounding epitaph, yet it will only serve to in- 
vite the finger of scorn, and posterity will pro- 
nounce him, 
“ Creation’s blank, creation’s blot.” 


That man is truly rich and happy who has a 
heart to give freely of what he hath to the 
cause of human happiness. He may of his 
abundance be able to give his thousands and 
tens of thousands. But if you have only the 
poor widow’s two mites to give you shall have 
the reward. No man was ever the poorer 
for what he gave, from a benevolent feeling, to 
promote God’s glory on the earth, and advance 
human happiness. And it is only when we 
give so as to feel it; give so as to call the 
spirit of self-denial into action; give so as to 
bring the soul into sympathy with the cross, 
that we experience the full luxury of giving — 

| the value of property as a means of noble hap- 
piness. Then it is that the increase, a thou- 
sand fold, returns into our owe heart, and the 
two mites of pious sacrifice swell into a great 
blessing and a precious memorial.— Ex. Paper. 


——_—-- ~~ 


A brief Memoir of HANNAH SPEAKMAN, writ- 
ten by Hannah Williams. 


When called upon to pay the last tribute of 
affection, and bid a final farewell to our beloved 
friends, our minds are sometimes drawn to take 
a retrospective view of their lives. Hannah 
Speakman was the daughter of Jacob and Sarah 
Carver. Her father died when she was eight 
years old, leaving her mother with two child- 
ren,—a son and daughter,—in such circum- 
stances as rendered it necessary for the daugh- 
ter, at that early age, to procure her own living, 
which she did by sewing in Friends’ families, 
whose kind attentions to her were gratefully 
remembered, and frequently spoken of in after 
life. Her time being thus employed, she was 
deprived of the opportunity of gaining much 
literary instruction, and received but one quar- 
ter’s schooling ; but her strong natural abilities 
in a great measure supplied that deficiency. 
After a few years’ close application to her 
needle, her health became impaired, whieh 
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into sympathy, they would often take the work | as to proceeding hastily, or more slowly ; but I 
out of her hands, and send her out for recrea-| could give them no reason to expect I could 
tion. When she was in the employ of Judah | change my mind by having longer time to think 
Foulke, the High Sheriff, she was required to| of it, because it is now near three months since 
make a cap for a prisoner about to be executed, | I have refused it, during which time, the more 
which, she has been heard to say, was the most | I have thought of it, the more I am convinced 
trying work she ever had to do. About the|I ought not to meddle with it; it appearing to 
seventeenth year of her age, she was married | me to be joining in fact, with what I could not 
to Townsend Speakman, a ycung man of the|in conscience; and that | believed myself clear 
Society of Friends, from London; an apothe-|of refusing it from party motives, and that I 
cary. After this event, her mother resided | was desirousof keeping myself clear from having 
with them, and, by economy and close attention | anything to do with the present proceeding, on 
to business, they prospered and had something| one side or the other. J. R. replied that if 
beforehand, when the revolutionary war broke | such was my conclusicn, it was their business 
out. Her husband, being a very conscientious | to put the resolutions of Congress into execu- 
man, was scrupulous about taking the paper tion, though ever so disagreeable to them to 
currency, which had been gotten up for the| publish people’s names as enemies to the coun- 
purpose of carrying on the war. He suffered | try. I told them it was also disagreeable to me, 
much in his business on that account, having | but I would rather be subject to it, than doa 
his shop shut up, and the key taken, by com- | thing so uneasy to my mind; and as to being 
mand of the military, and the seal of the State | declared an enemy to the country, I hope the 
placed on the door between the parlor and the | public in general will not judge from a single 
shop, with a direct command not to open it. | circumstance only, and one in which a man had 
The following interesting memorandum of the|a religious scruple, but take in the whole of 
circumstance, showing their manner of testing| his conduct in general. J. R. replied that 
persons, was found in manuscript amongst his | Congress had given that as a particular mark 
papers. It also shows how heavily those times| to go by. I told him I wished every man well, 
pressed on those who could not join with the|and would do any one a service in my power, 


drew the minds of those who employed her 3 ter. “I told him they might do as they pleased 


war spirit. I trust the revival of the circum-| without regard to parties.” But, notwithstand-- 


stance may prove a strength to his successors,|ing all this formal proceeding, his wife felt 
when brought to a trial between principle and | there was no law for necessity, (yet respecting 
expediency :— the civil law.) did not hesitate to tell the 
“ On the 9th of 4th month, 1776, Townsend | officer frankly they would obey his orders, and 
Speakman received verbal notice to attend aj not disturb the seal they were about to place 
committee from those in authority, at 7 o’clock | upon the door, unless they had sickness in the 
that evening, where he met Dr. Glentworth, | family ; but if they had, she would break it. 
from whom he had refused to receive the con | He told her he would make her husband suffer 
tinental money. He was then told by Jos~ph | for it if she did; but she said she thought her 
Reed that the committee had been informed of | husband should not suffer for her act, and to 
this refusal, and that they were bound to notice | remember she told him beforehand that in case 
it. He replied: ‘[ am free to acknowledge | of sickness she would go in and get medicine. 
that I have several times refused it.’ J. R.| A few months after, her mother was taken sick, 
then queried if I had read and well considered | and she broke the seal to enter the shop for 
the resolutions of Congress on that subject. 1 | medicine, which the officer hearing of, went in 
answered, ‘I have read them, but perhaps wnien angry spirit to the house, to renew his 
so well considered them as I might have done.’ | orders, and reseal the door. 
The clerk then essayed to read them; I told} They had two children, Lydia and Sarah, 
him he need not give himself that trouble, as I| and after thy war was over, they prospered in 
had read them several times. J. R. then en-| business, a1d became in easy circumstances. 
larged on the consequences of refusing—being| About the year 1793, she passed through a 
declared an enemy to the country, and preclu-| very trying dispensation, in the death of her 
ded from all trade and intercourse. ‘I then in-| mother, of yellow fever, on the 10th of 6th 
formed them that I had teken it for a while, on| month; of her husband ig the 9th month, and 
its first coming out, thinking it best to be well| two girls in her family: the one that she was 
satisfied in my own mind before venturing to| bringing up died at the same hour of her hus- 
refuse, lest the refusal might be from some-| band, the other about a week after. The dread of 
thing of party motives; but by degrees I became | the contagion rendered it impossible to obtain 
so uneasy I thought it safest for me to decline | nurses, except indifferent colored ones, (it being 
it altogether ; and since I have done so, I have | thought thev did not take the fever from attending 
felt much easier on the subject.” J. R. proposed |on white persons). After the death of her hus- 
my having a little longer to consider the mat-' band, the estate was equally divided among her 
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and her children. She being a woman of a 
generous turn of mind, and having learned in 
the schvol of experience the happiest mode of 
exercising it, when objects worthy of her re- 
gard came under her notice, she often offered 
the cup of consolation, and extended the help- 
ing hand, without the least display or ostenta- 
tion ; but her manner was rather that of re- 
ceiving a pleasure than of bestowing a benefit. 
Some years elapsed, in which her life passed 
quietly. Her daughters married,—Lydia to 
John Hart, and Sarah to Robert Johnson. 

About this time she had a spell of sickness, 

in which an aunt of mine attended her, and 
they contracted a close friendship for each 
other. Through this medium [ first became 
acquainted with Hannah Speakman; I found 
her a friend indeed. And in looking back to 
the winter I spent with her when our acquaint- 
ance first commenced, the many acts of kind- 
ness on her part have left an indelible im- 
pression. I was then young, and she acted the 
part of a mother, (by which endearing appella- 
tion I mostly addressed her). Her affection did 
not stop here—it extended to all our family ; 
insomuch that her house became our home, 
when in the city, until the time of my marriage, 
which was about eight years, during which 
time there was a friendship contracted lasting 
as life; and though the sto-ms of time have 
wrecked mauy friendships, yet bers remained 
entire until the closing period. The separation 
which took place in the Society of Friends was 
a subject of deep concern to her, and during 
the time her mind was exercised on that account, 
she had the following dream : 
, She thought a person rode up to the door, 
carrying a time-piece, which he gave her, say- 
ing: ‘“‘ When this clock goes around so many 
times,” —(showing the number with his hand,) 
—“thou must make ready to be married to the 
King.’ She excused herself, saying she could 
not think of it, she was so old. He said, “ Thou 
must do it; and it is by order of the Kiug of 
Kings.” She then plead that neither her 
children nor her grandchildren would be will- 
ing. He then told her again: “ Thou must be 
married to the King ; and when thou doest it, 
go alone and tell no one, for it is by order of 
the King of Kings.” 

This was some time before she transferred 
her right of membership to Cherry Street Meet- 
log. In a conversation with her children re- 
specting the division, Lydia observed, “ We are 
all nothing in meeting matters, and never have 
been; det us have nothing to do in this matter, 
for we have nothing to warrant us in making 
ourselves obnoxious to any.” Thus understand. 
ing their view ot the subject, when the time 
came for her mind to be made up, she went 
alone, without saying anything to her children 
about it. On the morning of the Monthly 


Meeting, her daughter Sarah, going down Arch 
Street, overtook Priscilla Towasend, and asked 
her what transfers of membership they were 
going to have to day. She replied, “ My mother, 
and thy mother.” Sarah exclaimed, ‘* What! 
my mother! I have not heard anything of it.” 
She then recollected her mother’s dream, and 
thought she saw it fulfilled; and when her 
mother returned from meeting, she says, “ Well, 
mother, thee has fulfilled the orders received in 
thy dream.”’ She paused, and said it had never 
occurred to her, but now she saw it to answer 
in all parts to the course she had taken. 

Being on a visit to her a week previous to 
her death, I had to remark her pleasant, agree- 
able manner of conversation. Though in her 
eightieth year, she retained her faculties bright 
and clear, and was favored to have an evidence 
that her day’s work was neirly done. At that 
time she was ip usual health, and mentioned 
the regret she felt at leaving her little meeting 
at Germantown, ‘where,’ said she, ‘I have 
had such heavenly meetings; and now to 
mingle with so large a company as Cherry St. 
Meeting, was not so pleasant. This evinced 
her mind was gathered to the Source and Foun- 
tain of Divine Good, which could not be so fully 
enjoyed out of retirement and silence. She 
also very solidly but cheerfully related a little 
circumstance, wherein she thought she had 
missed it by omitting an impression of duty 
which some years befure had been made on her 
mind, in relation to a friend who was a minis- 
ter, and who, by imprudence, had brought him- 
self into difficulties and had left the Society, 
but had now returned to Friends ; but his com- 
munications were so io the mixture, that Friends 
could not approve his ministry, of which, at the 
Preparative Meeting previous to my visit, he 
had been informed. This affecting circumstance 
brought her omission of duty fresh to her mind. 
She said she had thought much about it at the 
time, but had hoped it would have been laid on 
some other; for itseemed a great thing for her, 
who had never stood in the station of counsel- 
lor, to go to one who had. Her message was 
-imply this: to say to him, ‘take not thy flight 
in the winter, neither on the Sabbath day.’ 
During the time of her exercise, she had the 
following dream: ‘She thought she went to 
his house, and, on entering, she saw him lying 
on a bed in the parior, sick, and in great dis- 
tress. He accosted her, saying, ‘ If thou hadst 
been faithful in saying what has been made 
known to thee, | should not have been in this 
miserable condition.’ ‘This affected her so 


much that she awoke; but, as he had returned 
to Friends again, she hoped all would be well. 
All of which she related in so cireumstautial a 
manuer, as to convey much instruction, by ex- 
citing to care in timely discharging little duties. 
The relatiun of this circumstance 1s an evidence 
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of the power of that faithful Remembrancer, 
and also that He is faithful to forgive when we 
are brought: to see our error, and repent of it. 
And she expressed she now felt nothing but 
peace towards God and all mankind, and that 
the time was nearly come when she should lay 
down the body; and, holding up her arm for 
me to look at, said : ‘ See,’ (wrapping the skin 
about it,) ‘it is almost ready to be laid in the 
ground.’ She seemed so conversant with death, 
that the ‘ grave had lost its terrors.’ And now 


ELLIGENCER. 


nation of their views, and were pronounced 
members in full communion. 

David Ferris, having a desire for learning, 
entered a college, and engaged in the study of 
Theology. Being determined to examine for 
himself, he soon found that some of the tenets 
in which he had been educated were not satis- 
factory, and particularly the doctrine of uncon- 
ditional election and reprobation, as taught in 
the college. As he attended to the teachings of 
the spirit of Truth, he became further enligh:- 


she who was so dearly beloved was enabled, | ened in regard to Divine worship and Christian 
after a very short illness, to wind up her ac-! ministry, and soon after meeting with Barclay’s 
counts with joy, and is, we trust, gathered as a, Apology, he found these and other points of 
shock of corn fully ripe, into her heavenly | Christian doctrine so clearly explained, that he 
Father’s garner. She was interred at German- | became convinced of most of the principles held 


town, from her old residence in Arch Street, on | 
the 29th day of the 12th month, 1833. 
8th mo. 20, 1840. 


_ oP 


HE who merely knows what is right, does 
not equal him who does what is right, nor is 
he who !oves what is right, equal to him who 
delights to practise it. 

sencilla 
From the unpublished History ot Friends, by S. M. Janney. 
VOL. IlI., CHAP. XIV. 
NOTICES OF PROMINENT MINISTERS IN 
AMERICA. 


About this date (1770), the Society in Amer- 
ica was blessed with the religious labors and 
pious example of many valuable ministers and 
elders, concerning some of whom’ memorials 
have been preserved. Brief notices of those 
among them who were best known or most ex- 
tensively useful, are here subjoined. 

David Ferris was born at Stratford, Connec- 
ticut, in the year 1707. His parents were 
Presbyterians, and his mother being a pious 
woman bestowed much care on the education of 
her children, greatly to their benefit. About 


by Friends. 

His course of studies was nearly completed, 
and he was informed that he could undoubtedly 
take his degree, but, after a severe mental con- 
flict, he found himself constrained by a sense of 
duty to leave the college, and abandon his pros- 
pects of becoming a clergyman, which greatly 
chagrined his relations and friends. Soon after 

| wards he went to Friends’ Yearly Meeting on 
| Long Island. ‘‘ Here,” he says, “I gathered 
; strength,and was more confirmed that I was right 
' in leaving the college, for I found a living, hum- 
| ble, heavenly-minded people; full of love and 
good works; such a one as I had never seen be- 
fore. I rejoiced to find that which I had been 
seeking, and soon owned them to be the Lord’s 
people, the true church of Christ, according to 
his own description of it, where he says, ‘ By 
this shall all men know that ye are my dis- 
ciples, if ye love one another.’” In the year 
| 1733, he went with three ministering Friends 
_ from Europe, to the city of Philadeiphia, and 
there he opened a school. He was soon after 
received into membership with Friends; mar- 
ried to a member of the society, and after a res- 
idence of four years in the city, removed to 


the 20th year of his age, he was seized with a; Wilmington, where be opened a retail store. It 
severe illness, during which his mind under-' being then the practice of shopkeepers to sell 
went much religious exercise and severe suffer-! rum, he did the same, but soon found it his 
ing. This was succeeded by a sense of swect | duty to relinquish it, which brought the reward 
spiritual enjoyment, the fountain of Divine life’ of peace. He also believed it right to abstain 
being opened in ‘his soul, insomuch that for from dealing in such superfluous articles and 
nearly two years there was scarcely a moment | gay apparel, as he could not consistently use in 
in which he could not sing praises to Him, who! his own family, and therefore sold such articles 
liveth for ever and ever. About the same time | only as were really useful. Notwithstanding 
there was at New Milford, where he then re-| his great sacrifices, and his general fidelity to 
sided, a religious awakening among the young | his Lord and Master, there was one requisition, 
people with whom he associated, aud nearly 60 | with which. for a long period, be refused to 


of them joined in close communion with the 
Presbyterians. Their understandings being 
opeu.by Divine grace, and earnestly engaged 
in seeking for spiritual knowledge, they in some 
things saw beyond the formal professors around 
them, and were accused of holding heretical 
opinions, but being brought before the church, 
they were enabled to give a satisfactory expla- 


comply, and for his disobedience suffered se- 
verely. After he had been a member of the 
society about a year, he believed he was called 
to the Gospel ministry, but felt the utmost re- 
pugnence to comply. He submitted so far, 
however, as to speak a few times in meetings 
for worship, and then through fear that he 
should not be able to persevere, and might dis- 
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honor the profession, he resisted the call for 
seven years, during all which time the concern 
was often so heavy, that he sat and trembled 
during the time of meeting, and then went away 
oppressed with sorrow. For several years after 
this, he seldom felt the concern, yet was still 
sensible that the sacrifice would be required of 
him. At length the call was renewed, in yet 
stronger terms, and the Divine Master conde- 
scended in various ways to warn him of his 
duty, sometimes by lis messengers, at other 
times by dreams, and more frequently by the 
immediate impressions of his spirit. Twenty 
years had elapsed since he was first called to 
that service,—great anguish of spirit had been 
meted out to him, and yet he still refused. 

In the year 1755, being in company with 
Comfort Hoag, and her companion from New 
England, then on a religious visit, he attended 
meeting with them, and felt an intimation of 
duty to speak to the assembly, but as usual 
evaded it. After the meeting, Comfort Hoag 
said to him, “ David, why did’st thou not 
preach to day?’ He evaded a direct answer, 
and she, having heard nothing on the subject 
from others, said no more. On the following 
day at meeting, he felt a similar intimation of 
duty, and again evaded it. After the meeting 
had closed, Comfort met him with the same 
query, “ Why did’st thou not preach to day ?” 
He endeavored to pass it by as before, but she 
assured him he had stood in her way, hindered 
her service, and almost spoiled her meeting. 
He then confessed how it had been with him, 
and what he had suffered on that account for 
upwards of twenty years. She admired at the 
kindness and long forbearance of the Most 
High, aud administered suitable caution and 
advice. At the next meeting, the requisition 
to speak was once more repeated, with an inti- 
mation that if he did not speedily comply, it 
would be too late, “and then he clearly saw 
that if he were forsaken and left to himself, the 
consequence would be death and darkness for- 
ever?” Then he said, “Lord, here am I, 
make me what thou wouldst have me to be, 
leave me not in displeasure I beseech thee.” 
All fear of man was then taken from him, he 
rose almost unconsciously, and expressed in a 
clear and distinct manner, what was on his 
mind. When he had taken his seat, Comfort 
Hoag arose, and had an open, favorable oppor- 
tunity to speak to the assembly. 

David Ferris having yielded to the Divine 
requisition, became not only joyful in the house 
of prayer, but fruitful in the field of offering. 
His feelings were like those of a prisoner who 
had been long in bonds, and was set at liberty. 
It wal bo longer so great a cross to appear as a 
minister, and having lost much time, he felt the 
need of laboring zealously. 

In 1771, he joincd Samuel Neal, of Ireland, 





in a religious visit to Friends and others in 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
York, and New England. They travelled to- 
gether nine months in this service, with much 
satisfaction. David Ferris was afterwards fre- 
quently engaged in travelling as a messenger to 
declare the glad tidings of the kingdom of God, 
and in his old age he acknowledged that he 
had been abundantly rewarded for every sacri- 
fice made, or service rendered to the Author of 
his being. He died the 5th of 12th month, 
1779, aged upwards of 72 years. 

The following address has Jost none of its 
value with the lapse of time. I believe its re- 
publication would be profitable, not only to 
those engaged in business, but may invite 
others to like faithfulness in discharging ap- 
prehended duty. R. K. B. 

Philadelphia 6th month 13th, 1865. 


Address to the Members of the Three Monthly 
Meetings of Friends in the City of Philadelphia. 


Our minds have been sorrowfully affected 
under the consideration of the many failures 
and bankrupteies which of latter times have 
taken place among us, to the wounding of the 
testimony of Truth, the reproach of our Chris- 
tian profession, and the ruin and distress of 
individuals,and families. Of the causes which 
have led thereto, we do very fully disapprove, 
and declare our disunity with; and as we 
seriously wish that more instances of this kind 
may be avoided, we think it right to warn and 
caution all against improperly grasping after 
the things of this world, and engaging in hazard- 
ous undertakings out of the counsel and wis- 
dom of Truth, whereby they may be rendered 
incapable of being punctual to their pro- 
mises, and just in the payment of their debts. 

Repeated and salutary advices have been 
given, both publicly and in private, which if at- 
tended to would have preserved many who 
have fallen into great straits and difficulties. 

Many causes which might be enumerated 

have contributed to produce these sorrowful 
effects; but there is one that has particularly 
engaged our attention, to wit the practice of 
giving and taking promissory notes, called ac- 
commodation paper, and endorsing them one 
for another, and thus improperly becoming 
sureties, sometimes even toa greater amount 
than such parties are capable of paying. How 
much better would it be, to be content with 
such trade and business as are within the means 
| of our capitals; and never to enter into any 
engagements or promises without providing 
funds of our own to comply with them punc- 
tually. 

We are also engaged to caution every in- 
dividual against imprudently entering into 
joint securities with others; for by these prac- 
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tices innocent wives and children have been 
inevitably and unexpectedly involved in ruinous 
and deplorable circumstances. We, therefore, 
earnestly desire Friends to keep strictly on 
their guard, that none through any specious 
pretence of rendering acts of friendship to 
others with safety to themselves, may risk their 
own peace and reputation, and the security of 
their families; in order hereunto we recom- 
mend the salutary advice of the wise man, to 
their special notice and regard, “ Be not thou 
one of them that strike hands, or of them that 
are surety for debts; “if thou hast nothing to 
pay, why should he take away thy bed from 
under thee.” 

Finnally, dear Friends, we recommend all 
to attend carefully to the principle of Grace 
and Truth in their own minds, which is suf- 
ficient to preserve and keep us from falling ; 
and leads to do justly, love mercy and walk 
humbly. 

Signed by appointment, on behalf of the said 
meetings respectively held the 26th, 27th and 
29th of the Third month, 1805. 

David Bacon, John Parrish, 
Jacob Tompkins, John Elliott, 
Nicholas Waln, Daniel Drinker. 
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Tue THRALDOM oF CustoM.—lIt is a gener- 
ally admitted principle that, the more numerous 
the comforts enjoyed by the great body of the 
people, and the farther those comforts are re- 
moved from gross sensuality, the higher is the 
moral condition of that people. The conve- 
nient house, the neat furniture, the decent 
clothing, the comfortable meal, the well-weeded 
and flower-decorated garden, and the small but 
choice collection of books, are not the means of 
enjoyment chosen by the idle and the vicious, 
but more properly belong to those whose tastes 
and habits incline them toa high standard of 
living. Though the possession of these com- 
forts may not produce refinement, yet there 
must exist a degree of refinement to make 
them desirable. To experience that content in 
our situations which ensures comfort, there 
must be a compatibility between us and our 
surroundings. We must be in harmony with 
our circumstances. If the pressure of custom 
were removed, it is probable each one would 
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conscientiously, it is often difficult to arrive at 
just decisions, and perhaps equally so to prac- 
tise our conception of right when it becomes 
clearly apparent to us. 

Though the practice of loading our tables 
when spread for the entertainment of guests 
has been often and severely commented on, and 
most of us acknowledge the impropriety of 
spending so much time and thought in so poor 
a cause; yet even among those who are con- 
cerned that their moderation shall appear in all 
things, few have the independence to resist the 
thraldom of custom in this respect. The habit 
which too universally prevails, of converting 
what should be a simple repast into a feast, 
must, to some extent, operate as a barrier to 
the exercise of hospitality. What shall we eat, 
and what shall we drink, are too often questions 
which must be satisfactorily disposed of, before 
we can venture to entertain strangers. The 
consideration is much more frequently of the 
condition of the larder, than of the mental pro- 
vision which is to be placed before our friends. 
We bestow much care upon that which will 
perish with the using, while we take little 
thought for that by which our social, mental, 
and spiritual natures might be refreshed and 
invigorated. We spend days and sometimes 
nights of labor, and exhaust the strength of 
our families to provide delicacies merely to 
tempt the animal appetite, and, after all, our 
most enlightened guests care but little for such 
variety ; they often view it with regret, and 
lament in their hearts that custom sanctions 
such a useless expenditure of time and strength 
and means. 

We believe that many are conscientiously 
endeavoring to practice simplicity in their so- 
cial entertainments, and we trust the time will 
speedily come, when the inconsistencies which 
have prevailed in this respect will claim more 
general attention, and that there will be a 
greater disposition evinced to make the less 
subservient to the greater. 


sci 

Diep, at his residence, in Germantown, on the 25th 
of 6th mo., 1865, Dr. J. Witson Moore, in the 74th 
year of his age ; an esteemed member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, held at Green St., Phila. This 
dear Friend was extensively known, not only within 
the limits of our Society, but in the general com- 


more nearly live out his peculiar characteris-| munity. For more than 50 years he was engaged 


tics ; but hemmed in as we are by convention- 


in the practice of medicine in this city, and’ had 
large intercourse with all classes of his fellow-citi- 


alities, however much we may desire to act|zens. Educated in our Society in early life, he 
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adopted its testimonies from conviction, and so 
exemplified by the meekness and gentleness of his 
spirit, and the uprightoess of his daily walk and 
conversation, that he was a practical believer in the 
truth which he professed. His end was peace. 


Diep, on the 16th of 6th month, 1865, in Delaware 
county, Pa., after a lingering and painful disease, 
which she bore with patience and Christian resig- 
nation, Susan P., wife of John W. Thatcher, in the 
62d year of her age; a member of Chester Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Pa. 

, on the 16th of 6th month, 1865, at her resi- 
dence, in Middletown township, Bucks county, Pa., 
Maarcery Buntine, aged nearly 82 years. 

, on the 9th of 7th month, 1865, Bensamin 
Strives, Sr., in the 73d year of his age; a member 
of Chester Mo. Meeting, held at Moorestown, N. J. 


a 


Errata.—In No. 18, page 285, third line, for 
“Philosophy,” read “ Physiology.” 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A VISIT TO THE FREEDMEN. 
BY J. M. ELLIS. 
(Continued from page 302.) 

Third-day morning.—Our first business this 
morning was making arrangements for taking 
care of our hospital property, clothing, Xe. 
During our explorations yesterday, L. had made 
a list of sundry articles that would be very 
useful to a few of the aged, infirm and helpless ; 
and we made up various packages for these; 
marking them, so as to be sure of reaching the 
proper recipients. The remaiader of our stores 


Captain Carse has kindly offered to take care of 


for us at Freedman’s Village, until our future 
sphere of action is more definitely settled. These 
arrangements, and a visit to the school then in 
session for the last time, consumed the time 
until the conveyance he had furnished for us 
drove up. 

We next proceeded to Camp Todd, located 
back of the village, and where Emily Howland 
has for some time been teaching. Aside from 
those at Freedman’s Village. this is one of the 
most interesting schools we have visited. The 
pupils average some fifty or more in attendance, 
and some of them walk a mile and a half to 
reach it, showing a desire for the acquisition of 
knowledge that is highly creditable. We noticed 
a number who were particularly apt and bright 
looking. The multiplication table was said 
backwards fur us, without a single error, and 
in which exercise a large majority of the chil- 
dren joined. We also examined some of their 
slates, on which their efforts at writing were 
Very praiseworthy. 

This school bas been an exclusively private 
enterprise of Emily Howland’s, but as she now 
feels the positive necessity of a respite from 
her benevolent labors, Sarah Ann Cadwallader, 
one of the teachers from Mason’s Island, has 
made arrangements with her for its continu- 
ance, and we sincerely wish it all the success 


ciation has a very large one. 








that could be desired under its new administra- 
tion. 

The temptation to linger in the examination 
of those interesting exhibitions, was such as to 
leave us only time to return to Washington and 
to reach the wharf situated at the lower end of 
the city, from which the boats for Alexandria 
depart. On our way down we called again on 
Col. Eaton, and gave him some of our views in 
a very hurried manner, leaving the matter, 
however, for another interview, of which we 
may possibly have more to say. 

Committees who have previously visited the 
localities we have been over, have so frequently 
been queried of as to the condition of things in 
Alexandria, without being abie to give the de- 
sired information, that we felt it incumbent on 
us to consider a trip there, as a part of our mis- 
sion. By dint of industrious enquiry and con- 
siderable locomotion, we found, first, The Colored 
Hospital, which we merely glanced at, and then, 
The Colored Contraband Hospital, which was 
the one we wished more particularly to find; 
Doctor Pettijohn being stationed there, and 
with whom L. had a previous acquaintance. 

We found him a valuable adjuuct to our en- 
quiries, accompanying us in our walks, and 
piloting us to the objects of interest, of which 
we were in quest. We visited a Primary School, 
which presents a very interesting field of labor 
for our Association, if other engagements will 
permit it to embark therein. The Freedmen 
have built a Meeting-house of rough boards, 
with the intention of also using it as a school- 
room. Over this, there is a debt of about one 
hundred and fifty dollars hanging, which it 
would be very desirable to cancel. 

A Primary School of some thirty or forty 
pupils is there taught by a lady, who claims that 
she is both mentally and physically incompe- 
tent for the task, but that she has yielded to the 
repeated importunities of the people to embark 
in it, and she is very desirous to turn it over to 
others she may deem better adapted to the la- 
bor. There is one point about the school that 
she is certainly well qualified for. Notwith- 
standing, we claimed her attention so much, the 
children maintained the most perfect order, as 
much so as though she were pursuing her or- 
dinary course of instruction. This formed the 
subject of encouraging comment to them in a 
few words. The teacher’s compensation is re- 
alized, by all the parents who are able paying 
one dollar per month for each child—those who 
are too poor to do this are taken free. 

During our investigations we obtained the 
following information. When the school census 
for Alexandria was taken on the last day of 
the year, there were about thirty day and even- 
ing colored schools, embracing 1,646 pupils. 
Of these schools, the Pennsylvania State Asso- 
It is free, and 
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averages one hundred and fifty in attendance. | monument of the deep degradation from which 
Nearly all its pupils were once slaves. Another | our beloved country has just emerged, through 
of about one hundred pupils is taught by a col-| the instrumentality, in the Divine hand, of a 
ored man, and is nearly self-supporting— | loved one, for whose untimely fate a nation has 
scholars who canuot pay, are also admitted here | truly mourned. 
free. It is not worth while to attempt a description 
Amongst other matters of interest we learned | of the interior of this building—it was adapted 
that the colored population of Alexandria own | for the purpose for which it was intended, and 
Jifty-two thousand dollars worth of real estate, | is now used as a prison, or place of confinement 
on which, of course, they pay their proportion | for deserters. Neither is it worth while to record 
of taxes as well asthe whites; and on this point, | the feelings of abhorrence that crowded the 
if on no other, they feel the question of the} mind against that “sum uf all villanies,” dur- 
right of suffrage to bear with considerable | ing the few short moments of our stay. It is 
force. It is said that over one thousand houses | situated. immediately opposite “ The Soldier's 
have been built within the past two years by | Rest,” a delightful spot, and while in broad con- 
the Freedmen, and that a considerable spirit of | trast with the gloomy den we had just left, it 
industry is manifested by them. Unfortunately | is doubtless as well adapted for its benevolent 
they do not own the lots on which these houses | purpose, as was the former for its infamous 
are built, but have been obliged to take them | one. 
up on “ground rent” at very high rates. We] We passed by the blockade, which was built 
had an interesting conversation with the well-| near the depot, during the period when Alex- 
known Harriet Jacobs, who continues to mani- | andria was in imminent peril from the antici- 
fest that deep interest in the welfare of the col-| pated attacks of the rebels. It is about three 
ored race, for which she has ever been renowned. | ordinary squares in length one way, and extends 
A gentleman in making a comparison between | a considerable distance the other—is built of 
Washington and Philadelphia (and, to our} rough trees, say six inches in diameter, and 
shame be it said, to the great discredit of the | some ten or twelve feet high, driven into the 
latter), in reference to this proscribed class} gruund so close as to touch each other, well 
riding in the passenger cars of the two cities,| sharpened at the top, and with port holes at 
illustrated the difference of feeling by an inci- | regular distances, through which to thrust mus- 
devt. He was riding in one of their cars, in| kets for the defence of the place—altogether 
which were also two very respectable colored | it was quite a formidable looking affair. 
women. After a time a man entered, and be-| Just in time again for the boat. We were 
gan abusing these women with his tongue, ac-| soon on our way to Washington, and so com- 
companying the word “ nigger,” with some ex- | pletely was our time taken up, that no oppor- 
pletives, &c. The gentleman left his seat, went | tunity was afforded to procure anything to eat 
to the conductor, queried if they allowed /acies | from breakfast time until late in the evening. 
to be abused in their cars, and pointed out the | Masun’s Jsland is now in a fair way of becom- 
guilty individual. Upon learning the nature of | ing a “ deserted village.” The first day of our 
the offence, the negative reply of the conductor | arrival there, all the patients except two were 
was confirmed by instantaneously collaring the | removed from the hospital to Freedman’s Vill- 
would-be man and ejecting him from the car. | age, and subsequently all who desired it were 
After obtaining all the information we could | sent by government to their former localities in 
in reference to the especial object of our visit, | Virginia. This constituted a large number. 
and having a very few minutes ere embarking on |The orphans were removed to the Orphans’ 
the returning boat, we sought a view of that, | Asylum at Georgetown, and on the first of this 
not “ time-honored,” but time-disgraced build-| month the remaining occupants were sent to 
ing, formerly known as the “ sluve pen of Alex- | Freedman’s Village. The island bas been very 


andria!” It still bears over its threshold, | healthy for several months past, the deaths only 
@ sign, with the words in large letters, averaging about one per month, quite in con- 
“BUCK, PRICE & Co.,” trast with the perfect charnel-house it presented 

“DEALERS IN SLAVES,” last summer; though it must be borne in mind, 


and while it is almost a libel on the now free | the “sickly season” has not yet commenced. 
State of Virginia, to permit such an obnoxious | The sanitary arrangements existing at present 
combination of letters to remain exposed to the | reflect the highest credit on those having it 1m 
public gaze, possibly it is better it should be| charge; had the same care have been exercised 
so, for the present, lest we too soon forget what | from the commencement, we should have been 
once existed in a country and a community| spared the harrowing tales of sickness and 
claiming to be Christian! Who knows, but} death that at one time prevailed. 

that this sign may yet find a place in the cabi-| It was a source of considerable regret that 
net of some antiquarian, preserved not only as| important business demanded my immediate re- 
a relic of one of the things that were, but as a| turn home, as I felt, that, although most of our 
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arrangements had been perfected, [ should 
have liked to have given another day to the 
service. My ccmpanion, however, did remain 
—had another very interesting interview with 
Colonel Eaton, and furnished him with a brief 
sketch of our labors in the vicinity of Washing- 
ton, accompanied with our views as an Associ- 
ciation, as to the importance of embodying 
“dudustrial”’ instruction with our labors to ele- 
vate the Freedmen, teaching the females do. 
mestic economy, and as far as possible their 
household duties. With these views he was 
particularly gratified, expressing the opinion, 
that no system would be successful witbout this 
practical education ; thus confirming the opin- 
ion previously expressed, of his sincere interest 
in the welfare of this people. 

Camp Wadsworth was again visited by L., and 
more time spent at the “upper farm,” where 
Lydia T.° Atkinson is located, thus making 
some reparation for the very short visit before 
spoken of, 

In this neighborhood the ravages of war are 
plainly discernible. For some thirty or forty 
miles round scarcely any fences exist, except of 
ap impromptu kind made out of the tops of 
trees, with the bark on, and even these are 
mostly confined to the road-side and consist 
of a single rail—few or none being seen in the 
fields. 

- The weddings, (for it appears there were to 
have been two of them), which were postponed 
on account of the non-arrival of the minister, 
were arranged to cowe off this evening, and 
from L., who hurried back to the island to be 
in time to witness the ceremony, I have ob- 
tained an account of the affair. 

Nearly the whole remaining population, white 
and black, assembled in the large school-room 
which was suitably arranged, and quite bril- 
liantly lighted up for the occasion. The mio- 
ister arrived in due time, and the two couples 
to ke married, with quite a train of bridesmaids 
soon fullowed. The brides were gaily attired in 
all conceivable kinds of cast off finery, the 
skirts of their dresses ornamented with sprigs of 
box and arbovitz. 

The grooms dressed in coats and pants, look- 
ing very like some that our association had sent, 
and with snowy cotton gloves, concealing their 
black horney hands, behaved with proper decor- 
um. One of the brides, who (by the way, was 
taking “ for better fer worse,” an old man who 
threw away his cane and straightened up for 
the occasion, as he had not done since his ar- 
nval on the Island), quite amused us by the 
Coquettish way in which she tossed her head, 
and turned from her ancient groom, as they 
took the seats provided for them in front of the 
minister, 

The ceremony was short but impressive. 
he minister is a city missionary of the Baptist 








faith, a tall, powerful man, full of zeal, and has 
been the religious attendant of the Island ever 
sivee its occupancy as a contraband camp. The 
responses by the grooms were given with clear 
manly voices, while the brides were only re- 
quired to give their hands to the minister. 4 
he pronounced them husband and wife, he laid 
a hand on the head of each, in the most solemn 
and impressive manner, invoking the Divine 
blessing on their union. 
then kneeled, and a fervent prayer was offered 
up for their present and future welfare. 


As 


The wedding party 


The 
couples were separately married, but one of the 
grooms had failed to obtain a license, according 
to the laws of Virginia, so a permit from a J us- 
tice of the Peace was obtained instead. 

After the ceremonies were over, the company 


joined in singing, and an effort was made by 
some of the white gentlemen present to get up 


a ‘ wedding dance,” but nearly all the men, 


and very many of the women, being members of 


the Baptist church, only a few could be found 
to engage in it, while it was found extremely 
difficult to introduce even games amongst them. 
L. states she mingled freely with them through 
the evening, administering words of encourage- 
ment on the course they had taken, and listen- 
ing to the grave and serious reasons given for 
their choice, in which service she experienced 
no small gratification. 

Upon closing our labors at this place we 
gratefully acknowledge the kindness and atten- 
tion we have received at the hands of various 
officials; and though at times there was not as 
perfect a concert of action as would have been 
desirable, it possibly came more from the want 
of a definite understanding of each other, than 
from any intention to thwart our efforts. Nor 
must our teachers be forgotten. Without their 
untiring zeal and aid these efforts would have 
been powerless. Those who were pioneers in 
both the educational and sanitary departments, 
had practical evidence of the privations and 
difficulties to be encountered in this labor of 
love, and merit the especial thanks of all who 
take an interest in the good work. These re- 
marks, as respects both officials and teachers, 
wil! also apply to other localities ; and to all 
who have lent us a he!ping hand in this field of 
labor, we cannot but feel greatly indebted. 

But to return to the Freedman. After all my 
investigations, I have arrived at the conclusion, 
that he is in a fair way to become self-support- 
ing ere long, and all he needs is, to be protected 
in his rights, to be practically educated, and 
then—to be let alone. J. M. ELLIS. 

Phila., 7th mo., 1865. 

Norr.—Since compiling the above, I have 
met with the following in a recent able editorial 
of the North American and United States 
Gazette, which is so uppropo to the point last 
spoken of, that i append it. 
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“Tf the negroes are let alone they will get 
along well enough. They are shrewd, intelli- 
gent, industrious and thrifty, and are far from 
being so improvident and indolent as many at 
the North suppose. Their ignorance of the re- 
quirements of civilization is their great draw- 
back, and no amount of school training can 
supply this. They must be left to feel their 
way gradually, and not have strange relations of 
life thrust upon them before they are prepared 
to understand them. Some of the planters are 
ingeniously arguing, that as the government has 
freed all their slaves, it should establish alms- 
houses to support the infirm and helpless, whom 
they had previously taken care of. If they 
will pay fair wages to those able to work, the 
infirm and helpless will fiad friends to look 
after them ; and ss demand and supply regulate 
the wages, all we have to do is to give the whole 
matter a judicious letting alone, and leave it to 
right itself.” 

a 
BEING. 
BY GEORGE LANSING TAYLOR. 
Out of itself, into itself, the river of Being runs, 
As the sea to the clouds, and the clouds to the sea, 
under the summer suns ; 
But water is water, in sea or sky, and the sun a 
distant ball, 
And creature is creature in every form, but God is 
over all. 


Out of itself, into itself, runs the river of Love, 

From man to woman, from woman to man, from 
spirit to spirit above, 

From God to being, from being to God, on whom 
the universe lives; 

For the river of Love is the river of Life, and ever 
it grows as it gives. 


Out of itself, into itself, all that we see or know, 

Swings like a mighty pendulum, or an endless ebb 
and flow ; . 

But over it ail, and beyond it all, a3 the sun is be- 
yond the sea, 

I can but think there is something else, for which all 
this must be. 


Out of themselves, into themselves, the rivers of Be- 
ing and Love 

Mingle and flow through the world below, and all 
the worlds above ; 

The worlds of matter in circles ran, but spirit lives 
iu a line 

That drops to a fathomless deep, or soars to a topless 
height divine. 


And God, like an all-inclosing globe, self- poised, 
unincluded, free, 

Holds all that was, and all that is, and all that 
ever shall be ; 

Not He, but in Him, is the universe, and his life is 
the life of all, 

And on his bosom of infinite Love for life and love 
I fall. 


——_—__ + ~-0 


HvuMAN duties and: proprieties do not lie so 
very far apart; if they did, there would be two 
gospels and two teachers,—one for man and 
one for woman.— Harriet Martineau. 


Extracts from Dewey’s Problem of Human Destiny. 
THE ORIGIN OF EVIL. 
(Continued from page 296.) 


Yet it is not to be overlooked, in the third 
place, that the system of this moral creation is 
one of restraint and correction. There is re- 
straint here. There are limits to man’s power 
and will and wickedness. He cannot overleap 
the barriers of the world; he cannot jump off 
from the globe which he inhabits. It rolls 
through the infinite void, a separate sphere and 
school ; and the pupil cannot escape from it,— 
but by an act, rarely committed, and almost al- 
ways to be referred to insanity. Material na- 
ture around us too, and so far as it enters into 
and forms a part of our own compound being, 
is full of restraint and retribution. Heat and 
cold, and storm, and night, and sleep and hun- 
ger and disease and pain, hold their place 
amidst all the strugglings of our will; and no 
man may deny or disregard their power. 

There is a solemn control within us, also. I 
feel that there is an awful Providence over my 
mind. Amidst the thousand questionings of 
my spirit and the ten thousand moral emerg- 
encies of my experience, conscience rises up 
before me, ay, and against me if | do wrong, 
like a lifted finger. There is something within 
me, which is above my will, and despite my will 
it proclaims alaw. He who made our nature free, 
made it not free from that glorious, that tremen- 
dous bond. All written law, every covenant, pro- 
mise, and oath in the world—all rest upon that 
inner bond. ‘To obey that law within, is honor, 
peace, and fulness of joy. To disobey, is 
misery and ruin. Amidst all that is called 
ruin in the world, there is nothing like the 
ruin of guilt; and of all the miseries in the 
world, there is nothing like the agony of re- 
morse. And though tie sharpness of that 
agony be escaped through the dulness of con- 
science, though the solemn reality be veiled 
over by the haze of prosperity, yet I do not 
believe that any human being ever solved the 
problem of evil in himself, the problem of 
sensuality or avarice or malignant passion, 
without finding and fecling, ay, settling it in 
his deepest heart, that it was an unhappy 
course. Here, then, are restraint and retribu- 
tion. 

Such, in fine, and as a matter of incontro- 
vertible fact, is the system of the world; ma- 
terial, and, as such, a sphere of education; 
moral, and therefore free—and therefore liable 
in its very nature to aberration and evil, to sin 
and suffering; a system by its very nature, 
and inevitably, one of spontaneous develop- 
ment, a system necessarily, for its purposes, one 
of general laws; and clearly, by the interven- 


tion of a Power above humanity, a system of 


stupendous moval restraints. 
Such, as I read it, is the problem of human 
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life and history ; and such, in the most general 
form, is its solution. We utter that phrase— 
human life and history—in a breath : but what 
infinitude of meaning is in it! What ages of 
tremendous experience does it describe! It is 
not a mere cold theme for philosophic disqui- 
sition; it is life, yours and mine, the world’s 
life—intense, unutterable, steeped in joys and 
sorrows unutterable—wide as the spread of na- 
tions, comprehending the experience of un- 
numbered millions of creatures, swelling with 
the burden of long ages of existence. A solemn 
story, of things not one of which can be indif- 
ferent to him who is a man! History and 
biography have written it, and yet, they have 
not written a millionth part of it; fiction has 
illustrated it, and yet it is stranger than fiction; 
poetry has embalmed it in. holy inspiration and 
sympathy, and yet the unwritten poetry isa 
thousandfold more than the written. 

Comparatively, nothing in the world is worth 
studying but that. God’s wisdom in the stu- 
pendous problem of human existence, let me un- 
derstand that; or let me understand what [ 
ean of it. All other sciences do in fact con- 
verge to that—the illustration of God’s wisdom 
in the world. All arts—sculpture, painting, 
poetry, music, history and every form of litera- 
ture—are studies and illustrations of the great 
humanity. But the philosophy of it all—that do 
I seek above all things. 

I believe that all is well. I believe that all 
is the best possible. Understand me, however. 
I hold to optimism in this sense; not that 
man’s work is the best possible, but that God’s 





world; and to summon every man that lives, 
to do all that he can for himself, and to do all 
that he can for others. To arm the soul to 
look that dread fact of inalienable moral re- 
sponsibility fairly in the face, and to arouse the 
soul to discharge itself of that stupendous trust 
with humility and resolution—these are the 
highest ends of all right study and of all true 
wisdom. 

For sickly complainers, for poor voluptuaries, 
for weak worldings—for ignoble creatures that 
had rather be innocent sheep and be happy, 
than restling angel-natures, taking blows and 
wounds in the lists of virtue—I have no doc- 
trine to deliver. I say deliberately and firmly, 
that I had rather have commenced my exist- 
ence as I have, than in some imaginary elysium 
of negative, stationary, choiceless, unprogres- 
sive innocence and enjoyment. 

Give me freedom, give me knowledge, give 
me breadth of experience; I would have it all. 
No memory is so hallowed, no memory is so 
dear, as that of temptation nobly withstood, or 
of suffering nobly endured. What is it that 
we gather and garner up from the solemn story 
of the world, like its struggles, its sorrows, its 
martyrdoms? Come to the great battle, thou 
wrestling, glorious, marred nature! strong na- 
ture! weak nature !—come to the great battle, 
and, in this morta) strife, strike for imntortal 
victory! The highest Son of God—the best 
beloved of Heaven that ever stood upon earth 
—was “made perfect through sufferings.” 
And sweeter shal] be the cup of immortal joy, 
for that it was once dashed with bitter drops of 


work is the best possible—is the wfmost that it| pain and sorrow ; and brighter shall roll the 
was possible ‘for Divine power and wisdom to | everlasting ages, for the dark shadows that 
do for man. ‘ What could I have done for | ciouded this birthtime of our being. 


my vineyard, that I have not done for it,” saith 
the Lord. 

But in this theory—to say one word more— 
there is no place for moral apathy. No man 
may fold his arms, and say, “ Things must be 
80; and in erring, 1 yield but to nature.” 
There is no fate in this world, like the fate 
that aman makes for himself That is fate 
indeed—the inevitable necessity, that every 
man must freely work out his own weal or woe. 
If there be any practical value in this discus- 
sion, it is in having drawn your attention dis- 
tinetly to this inevitable necessity—as the fact 
on which hinges the whole moral philosophy 
of human life and history. It 7s a fact, un- 
alterable, fixed as adamant. Whether we build 
upon that rock, or break upon that rock—one 
thing is certain—it cannot be removed. But 
We may build upon it: and therefore to point 
it out, and, amidst the waves, the strifes and 
Perils of human existence, to lift it up clearly 
‘0 view, is to send out a challenge to all the 
spiritual heroism in the world, ay, and an 
ilarm-call to all the sluggard indolence in the 





(To be continued.) 
tee 
From the (London) Saturday Review. 
THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH, 


The Atlantic cable is finished, and the first 
act of a magnificent enterprise is completed 
with an amount of success which auurs well 
for the final triumph of the undertaking. In 
its way, the construction of such a cable is one 
of the greatest feats of scientific and mechanical 
skill which even our times can boast. The 
requirements, indeed, are such as might well 
have appalled the most adventurous of engi- 
neers. The mere selection of the design, and 
the choice of materials, involved at every step 
considerations of the highest scientific refinement. 
The copper conductor had to be made of metal 
tested up to a quality which h:d never before 
been reached ; the gutta-percha covering was to 
possess an insulating power equally beyond what 
had ever been attaiaed ; the true proportion be- 
tween the diameter of the conductor and the 
insulating coating was determined by mathe. 
matical investigations of the highest order, so 
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almost from the hour of its completion and 


as to obtain, with a given amount of material, 
from morning to night its electrical pulse has 


the utmost possible rate of transmission of sig- 
nals. Not less care was needed to fix the pre-| been felt by means of instruments of the ex- 
cise character of the outer coating, the function | tremest delicacy. Yet further to assimilate 
of which is simply to strengthen and preserve | the probationary state of the cable to its ulti- 
the core, which alone constitutes the electric| mate condition, care has been taken (for the 
cable, properly so termed. In the first place, | first time, we believe, in the construction of 
a large measure of strength was insisted on, | telegraphic cables) to surround the case with a 
about double that which had been thought} coating through which the moisture can pene- 
sufficient on the first trial. Still further to re- | trate at once to the gutta-percha itself. While 
lieve the rope from the strain to which it will] the casing of each iron strand is made as impervi- 
be subjected in the process of laying, and even | ous as possible, the water which penetrates be- 
after it has reached its final position, in every| tween the strands finds nothing but untarred 
place where the rocky character of the ocean-| jute between it and the gutta-percha, so that 
bed may throw it into festoons from ridge to| the effect of water in detecting the smallest 
ridge of the submarine mountains, it was deter- | flaw in the insulating material is felt as fully 
mined to reduce the specific gravity of the| during the preliminary trials as it will be at the 
cable far below that of its unlucky predecessor. | bottom of the ocean. It is impossible to give 
Partly with this view, and partly in the hope| by any description an adequate idea of the deli- 
of securing greater longevity, each igon strand | cacy of the instruments by which the insulation 
of the outer casing is separately covered with|is tested. As every one knows, the measure of 
hemp soaked in a bituminous preparation, which | a galvanic current is supplied by ascertaining 
is expected to protect the metal for years from} how far it will deflect a magnetic needle from 
the risks of corrosion. It was necessary too,| its natural position. Three conditions are es- 
above all things, that the cable should not only | sential to give sensitiveness to such an instru- 
be constructed on the soundest principles, but} ment—one that the needle should move almost 
that it should admit of the most searching tests| without friction or inertia; another, that its 
before being laid, once for all, out of the reach | own directive force to the north, which the cur- 
of human hands. rent through the cable has to overcome, should 
The Atlantic Company have in many respects| be extremely small; and the third, that the 
been the pioneers of telegraphic enterprise, and| smallest deflection of the needle should pro- 
their present work shows the progress which} duce a greatly exaggerated movement on a 
their own misfortunes have enabled them to| scale which is read off. These conditions are 
make. Up to this time, they have enjoyed the| secured, to an almost incredible extent, by 
credit of teaching others by their failures how} Professor Thomson’s reflecting instrument. 
to succeed in attempts on amuch smaller seale.|The needle is a minute bit of steel only a 
Now they are applying their experience for} ‘fraction of an inch in length. It is sus- 
their own guidance towards the prosperous} pended by a thread with scarcely appreciable 
issue which every one must hope for. The/torsion,‘and its directive power is made as 
testing process is only one illustration, though | feeble as may be desired by the proximity of 
one of the most striking, of the advance that| correcting magnets. At the same time, every 
has been made since the first cable entered up-| movement of the minutest kind is exaggerated 
on its brief existence. The old Company was] ad libitum by the simple device of attaching to 
(after the event of course) very much blamed | the needle a mirror, which reflects the light of 
for attempting to lay a cable which had never|a lamp on toa distant scale, showing a little line 
been tested under water, which was much the| of light which traverses many inches when the 
same thing as if it had never been tested at all. | needle moves to an extent barely appreciable 
That it was rash to venture so large a stake on|by the naked eye. The way in which this 
the assumed perfection of every inch of 3,000} searching detector is used is very simple. The 
miles of delicate work is now at any rate|portion of cable under trial, consisting, it 
obvious enough, but outside critics did not al-| may be, of hundreds and ultimately of thou- 
ways take account of the real difficulties which | sands of miles, has one end connected with a 
stood in the way of effectual testing. The old] powerful battery, while the other, instead of 
cable was light, and the iron wires of the casing| being brought to earth or water, remains open, 
were not protected by an impervious coating. | so as to leave no exit for the charge, except by 
Testing under water would therefore have tend-| leakage through the gutta-percha covering, in- 
ed to corrode and weaken a rope which was/to the water that surrounds it. The more 
known to be already dangerously weak. This] escape there is, the stronger will be the current 
time the protection of the strands, and their] passing through the conductor. If the insula 
greater thickness enable the testing process to go| tion were absolutely perfect, the cable once 
on without any chance of deterioration. Every| charged would show no current at all, and the 
yard of the cable in fact has lived under water] most delicate galvan»meter would mark no de- 
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flection. What the instrament measures is the 
rate of leakage, and some idea of the pear ap- 
proach which the cable makes to an absolute 
electro-tight condition (if we may coin the 
word) may be conveyed by saying that the 
whole leakage of some hundreds of miles of cable 
only produces a deflection of the same order as 
that which is caused in the instruments used 
at the company’s works whenever an iron ship 
passes down the river. For all practical pur- 
poses the insulation is absolutely perfect. 
Another mode of testing is to charge the 
cable fully with electricity, then remove the 
battery and observe how long the charge is re- 
tained. All that is needed for practical pur- 
poses is that a substantial portion of the charge 
should remain during the second or so occupied 
by a single signal ; and the old cable, though its 
insulation was at first sufficient for working pur- 
poses, did in fact, lose half its charge in a few 
seconds. The present cable holds half a similar 
charge for about a quarter-of-an-hour, and is in 
this respect almost nearer to perfection than it 
need be. The Atlantic Company imposed up- 
on the manufacturers of the cable tests more 
stringent than had before been thought of, but 
though they required and expected a good 
cable, they have got a better one than 
they had ventured to ask for. Whatever else 
may befall, it is certain that the second Atlantic 
cable will not break down from the defects 
which caused the failure of the first. ‘That 
was no sooner laid than the water at once 
searched out faults of insulation which had 
never been looked for, and therefore never de- 
tected in time. The working of the batteries 
necessarily increased the minutest fault up to 
the point where it became fatal, and then there 
was an end of the cable forever. The uew cable 
will be launched into the sea without a fault 
which months of the closest testing could detect. 
It will be worked with comparatively feeble 
currents, and, apart from the risks of mechanical 
fracture and destruction from external causes, 
there is no reason why it should not, when 
once laid, remain in working order for a whole 
generation. That as yet only the dangers of 
the first stage of the enterprise have been sur- 
mounted is, no doubt, well enough understood 
by the able and courageous men who have held 
to their purpose in spite of all discouragements. 
The other risks are of a different kind ; but 
the temporary success, such as it was, of the 
original cable shows that they are not insur- 
mountable, and they have been largely reduced 
by the application of the same skill which has 
presided over every department of the work. 
Unee, it will be remembered, the old Atlantic 
cable broke when only a few hundred miles 
Were laid, but the new cable will bear eleven 
miles of its own weight io water while the other 
one was able to carry less than five miles. 
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With this enormous increase of strength, it was 
not perhaps necessary to complicate the paying 
out apparatus by excessive refinements. In 
workmanship it is an improvement on the old 
plan, but it still depends for safety on the 
working of friction-brukes and the watchfulness 
of tte man whose duty it is to note the strain, 
indicated by the dynamometer, and lighten or 
relieve the brakes accordingly. A self-acting 
brake which would relieve itself would in theory 
be preferable ; but there is so little chance of 
the strain, even in bad weather, approaching 
the breaking point (nearly eight tons) that the 
Company were perhaps right in trusting to the 
simple arrangement of brakes which they have 
hitherto used. The danger which it is least 
possible to guard against is not that which will 
occur in the process of submerging the cable. 
Let the bottom of the sea be what it may, the 
strain upon the cable—even when it hangs, as 
it may do, across a valley —can never be greater 
than that at which it is paid out; and this is 
intended always to be kept down to within two 
tons at the surface, and of course a less and less 
amount as the bottom is approached. Unless, 
therefore, the rope should be unlucky enough 
to hang itself over a veritable knife-edge of 
rock it is not likely to suffer much, so long as 
its strength remains substantially unimpaired ; 
and if friction is not to be feared, and rust can 
be defied (as it certainly would be by the coating 
of the iron wires, so tar as the action of mere 
water is concerned), there is no very serious 
danger of material deterioration in strength. Bar 
rust and friction, and any rope as strong as the 
Atlantic cable, will have a fair chance of lasting 
a very long time even over the worst ground 
which can be imagined at the bottom of the 
ocean. That the cable, even if paid out with the 
most liberal allowance of slack, will festoon it- 
self here and there in the course of its track 
across the Atlantic is probable enough, when it 
is considered that at oue point there is a ridge 
to be passed which equals in height and average 
declivity a respectable mountain chain such as 
we see in the upper world. But this is not so 
alarming as it seems, provided the strength of 
the cable can be permanently maintained. The 
deteriorating forces are mainly friction and 
rust. Friction, which has damaged many 
shallow-sea lines, can only arise from fluctuating 
currents, the existence of which is bard to 
imagine in the depths of the Atlantic. So 
long, too, as the hempen coating stands, rust is 
almost out of the question; and even then, 
with the thicker wires that are now used, it 
would take some time, in still and pure water, 
to corrode them through so as to endanger the 
rupture of the cable. But where there is either 


friction or chemical action to take off each coat 
of rust as it forms, an iron strand has but a very 
short life unless it is vastly thicker than could 
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ibly be used in a cable long enough to cross 
from Ireland to America. The best protection 
against rust undoubtedly is very great thickness 
ot metal, and, as the conditions of the undertaking 
have excluded this precaution, the only alter- 
native was to seek in an impervious casing an 
equivalent safeguard. It is easy to picture the 
possibility of submarine insects devouring the 
hemp (for which they often have a decided taste) 
and so leaving the wires exposed at points where 
all their strength is required, and where if 
loosened by the loss of their coating, they would 
be apt, even if they did not break, to cut into 
and damage the working core; and it might 
perhaps have been a wise precaution to impreg- 
nate the hemp with some poisonous compound 
sufficiently insoluble to remein permanently 
available tor the destruction of these possible 
enemies. But even without this, it is reassuring 
to reflect that a curious combination of chances 
will be required to render the supposed insects 
really formidable: They may devour the hemp 
to any extent they please, if, at the point they 
select, the cable is lying ona flat bed, and if 
they will only be good enough not to eat the 
gutta-percha, which, so far as is known, very 
few marine animals are disposed to attack. A 
combination of hemp-eating and gutta-percha- 
eating animals at the bottom of the Atlantic 
might in course of time destroy the cable any- 
where. So also the hemp-destroyers alone 
might do it if they were ill-advised enough to 
colonize some mountain ridge where the rope 
could not bear to be deprived of its strength. 
But without some such double event as this, the 
danger of rapid deterioration, though serious 
enough, may with reasonable good fortune be 
escaped long enough, at any rate, to make the 
venture a commercial success. One cable of 
somewhat similar construction stood for a few 
years in the Mediterranean where destructive in- 
sects are perhaps more to be looked for, and it 
may be hoped that the additional care bestowed 
on the present rope will counterbalance all the 
special risks of the Atlantic, and insure a longer 
period of usefulness to the wire which is to bind 
together the Old and the New World. The 
Great Eastern will sail with the best wishes of 
two great nations; and, whatever may be 
their measure of success, the Directors of the 
Atlantic Company. and their engineering and 
scientific coadjutors, will long be remembered 
for a resolution which no misadventure could 
daunt, and a patient skill which has gathered 
from every misfortune the means of guarding 
against the perils of the boldest and the grand- 
est commercial enterprise of which England can 
boast. 
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He that believes only what he understands, 
has the shortest known creed.—Dr. Parr. 


INTELLIGENCER. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


A limited amount of advertising in this paper will be done at 
the following prices; six lines or less (this size type) @ — 
c 


One insertion-------+..- ecteecsee eennceeees 

Two imsertions- «+o. c.cccccsccccccsccccsecssce 

Three insertions. --+..-++++++++ en denaeSewss ease 120 
For every additional insertion--------++-+++-> 40 cts. 
For every additional line or part thereof------ 10 cts. 


Always peyable when ordered. 
Philada, 3d mo. 11, 1865. 





OOKS FOR SALE:—Journal of Hugh Judge, price----- 70 
Jvarnal of John Comly, (600 pages).-++-+++++++++++* + $2.00 
Journal of John Woolman, a few copies. -++---+++-++++++++ 1.00 
Friends’ Miscellany, (originally 12 vols.,) 4th vol. out of print, 8.00 
History of Delaware County, Penna., containing interesting 
accounts of early Friends, with engravings: 580 pages--- 3.00 
Conversations, Discussions, and Anecdotes, by Thomus Story 1.00 


The Works of Isaac Pennington, 4 vols., making 2100 pp, . 5.00 
The New Testament, Marot’s edition, flue clear type.----++- 1.00 
Comly’s Reader,----50 cents. Central School Keader---- = 75 


Memoir of Priscilla Cadwallader, 50. _ Bellangee’s Journal, 75 
Janney s Life of Fox, $1.25. Do. Penn, $1.25 and $2.00 
“« ttistory of Frienus, vol. Ist------ teres see eeeeeee 1.15 
Decline of Friends, by Janney, Rowntree, and Fisher. 
Photographie Views of Friends’ Meetiag-house, Kace Street: 


and of Friends’ Central Schoul, with groups, 8 by 10----- 1.00 
Stereoscopic Views of the same---+--,--++-+++-seeserereee 60 
Card Size of the above-------+ POKCd Se csecsecdewn sKurnees 
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610 Emmor Comty, No. 131 North 7th St., Phila. 





\ -ANTED, by a Female member, a situation as Teacher, quali- 
fied to instruct in the usual English branches, and begiu- 

ners in French and Latin; has had sume experience in the busi- 

ness. Address 8.C, GLENVILLE, Md. 722 35 etwmnup. 


7ENNETT SQUARE BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS.— 
The next ‘term of this Lnstitution commences on the 9th 
or 10th month, next. For particulars inquire of 
Evan T. Swayng, Kennett Square P. 0., 
715. we.t 109 Pynz Chester county, Pa, 


\ ANTED, a well-qualified MaLE TeacuEr for Deptford School, 
Woodbury, N. J.; one having a knowledge of the Latin 
and Greek languages, preferred. The Schoo! has been in suc- 
cessful operation for two years, and is worthy the attention of 
one wishing a permanent situation, with liberal compensation. 


Georce M. Tarum, 
7.8. tf. Wa. WADE a Com. 


\ ANTED, by a Female, member, a situation as Teacher;— 
qualitied to instruct in the usual Engiish branches, having 
had several years experience; good reference if required. Friends’ 
schoul preferred. Address v. T. H., at this Office, 
71716 et.pwmn. No. 131 North 7th St. Phila, 


VEDAK CUTLAGE, Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J, 
is nuw open for the reception of guests. 
71 831. nt.ex.n.d. Terms $15.00. GerorGe CHANDLER. 





J os still continues his Lanp AGency, for the Society of 
. Friends and others, and particularly solicits patronage. 
Address, J. TYLor, Denton, Md. 
References: —Joseph C. Turnpenny, lvth and Spruce Sts., Phi’ 
Dillwyn Parrish, 1017 Cherry street, ™ 
J. Jamison, 66 & 63 North Water Street, “ 
63. 12t. 819, pfan. 


V ALL PAPER AND LINEN WINDOW SHADE DEPOT.— 

Paper Hangings, a good article, as low as 15 cts.; Hang- 
ing papers, neatly, 15 cts-; Glazed and Plain, very neat figures . 
Howe. & Brotaers’ New Decoratiuns, Gold and Plain; Oil 
Window-Shades and Fixtures; neat gilt Borders, and entirely 
plain, at Jounston’s Depot, No. 1033 Spring Garden Street be- 
low llth Street, Philadelphia, Country trade invited. 

413. l2t. 729. Pxnz. 


f{\HOS. M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 24 St. Always on hand, 
and made to order, a large assortmeat of Friends’ Hate; 08 
he mak2sa specialty of that part of the Hatting Business. 
8. 25. 49t. 3.7.66. Wex F. ° 


RUMAN & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. 835 (Eight Thirty 
Five) Market Street, below Ninth, invite an examination uf 
their stuck of House keeping and Building Hardware, Tools and 
Cutlery. Its variety will be constantly increased by the addition 
of new and improved articles. Clothes-wringers, of several pat- 
terns, for sale. Printed Catalogues of our Goods, combined with 
many useful recipes, and other information, farnished on appli. 
cation. 3. 25, 50t. omv.nz Pa, Fre. 


M. HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Fuuerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 

7th mo. 80.—ly. p.wx.nz. 
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